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asking for a reduction in his rent or a repair to his roof. In this
picture of the country gentleman hunting had an unshakable
place, and so he hunted.

When the spring came, he would contrive to spend at least a
part of the season at his house in Eaton Square, dealing with ec-
clesiastical business from the offices of the English Church Un-
ion in the morning and with social engagements in the after-
noon and evening, dining, going to the theatre, attending par-
ties, or, until his year forbade, dancing into the small hours with
the energy of an undergraduate. Both during the season, and at
other times when he was in London, he never failed to pay
regular visits to his aunt Georgiana Grey in her apartments at
Hampton Court. That lady, who had been approaching middle
age when Queen Victoria ascended the throne, lost none of her
faculties with the years. She took the liveliest interest in all that
went on, particularly in anything that concerned her army of
relatives, and was a stern critic of the degeneration of the^/m de
silcle. A Whig to the backbone, at the age of ninety-nine, she
was still capable, with all her kindness, of inspiring terror in
those about her. Halifax, visiting her in February 1900, when
the Boer War was at its hottest, found her second maid much
alarmed and protesting that 'she would sooner face the Boers*
than her formidable mistress.5 In September of that year the old
lady, the last surviving child of Lord Grey of the Reform Bill,
died.

At Whitsuntide the family would go down to Devonshire
for ten days or so. In October 1894 Lady Halifax's uncle, Canon
Courtenay, the vicar of Bovey Tracey, died; and a month later
his wife followed him. A few months before, when the Hali-
faxes celebrated their silver wedding, Canon Courtenay had
written to them:

May God bless you both, for your love and kindness, and grant
you many, many years together: twenty-five years ago I was very